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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE” 

LORD G— S—— 
My Lord, 

HE following anſwer to the Apolo- 

getical Oration was written with a 

+: view to be added by way of poſtſcript to 

the ſeventh edition of the Conſolatory Let- 

ter; but receiving afterwards the annexed 

. libel on your L- rd -p from Scotland, I 

ö changed my purpoſe, and publiſhed them 

ö ſeparate from the letter, as the adding Soth 

of them to it, would have ſwelled it too 

| large for the price; and I could not think 

„ of ſuppreſſing the publication of the Soli- 

loquy, becauſe, as it is ſaid your Lord- 

ſhip has now fixed your reſidence in that 

kingdom, you might know you have, at 

leaſt, one enemy there, and by this means 

be able to detect and avoid, if not puniſh, 

him.—I have, however, ſtill publiſhed it 

under the original intended title of a Poſt- 


ſcript, that the former purchaſers of the 
letter may have the advantage of affixing 


this to it, without being obliged to be at a 
double 


„ 
double expence. I hope, my Lord, before 
long, to have it in my power to aſſure you, 
in perſon, how much I am, with all the 
reſpect due to ſo great a Perſonage, 


My Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt humble Servant, 


( 


The Author of the Conſolatory Letter. 


NINE 
E 
POSTSCRIPT 
TO THI 
CONSOLATORY LETTER 
TO A 


NOBLE LORD. 


INCE the publication of the for- 
8 mer editions of the Conſolatory 


Letter © an Apologetical Oration 
c upon an extraordinary occaſion” has been 
publiſhed, my Lord, by the ſpirit of one 
Afzill, who, as he tells us, ſhook hands 
with mortality two and twenty years ſince. 
I am greatly concerned that your Lordſhip's 
cauſe ſhould fall under the hands of fuch an 
advocate. I agree with him that he is a 
buſy ſpirit,” but I think him over- buſy too, 
and in place of ſerving, that he has (and 
intentionally too) greatly hurt you. Inſtead 
of a friend, this Aſgill, or this fellow who 
B aſſumes 


(2) 
aſſumes the name of Aſgill, is a ſnake in 
the graſs, as I will take upon me evidently 
to evince to your Lordſhip and all the 
world. 

Firſt, my Lord, he has given riſe to 
many witticiſms from your enemies. One 
exclaims, © his Lordſhip was in the right, 
« when there was no /ub/tance of an excuſe 
« left for him, to ſubſtitute the ſhadow of 
te A vindication.” Arother cries © I am of 
« your mind, Mr. Aſgill, never entertain- 
* ment pleaſed me more than L. G. S's 
te trial—except his ſentence.” — A third, my 
Lord, on peruſing it at a coffee-houſe, 
where I was preſent, flew out in a great 
paſſion, that it was your own writing, and 
that all who read the trial printed for O--n 
would be convinced of it : upon which he 
immediately penned the following ill-na- 
tured lines. | 


Thy vindications pray give o' er, 
Thy conduct can have no defence; 
The more you ſtir, a jakes the more, 


It ſtrikes the offended ſenſe. 


A fourth exclaims, « come, come, Mr. 
„ Aſgill, you of all others, ought to have 
« held 
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« held your tongue, for his Lordſhip owes 
v all his misfortunes to you alone.” —* Do 
„not ſhake thy hoary locks at me.”— 
« Yes, I tay, owes it all to you, to your 
e dying: for had you luckily been alive 
« upon the it of Auguſt 1759, his Lord- 
e ſhip had done his duty; your labours 
& muſt have convinced him that the glut- 
r gn DEATH would be abſolutely farved 
« (the cormorant has no fleſh upon his bones 
« as it is) if it were not that we mortals 


a pamper him through ſear *.” 


A fifth——but it would be endleſs to 
recount to your Lordſhip, all that the ma- 
licious world ſays on this extraordinary 
occaſion ;” I ſhall therefore only give you. 
my ſentiments ; and ſhew you in the end 


how much I am your Lordſhip's friend in 
pulling off the maſk from Mr. Aſgill. | 


* gill wrote a treatiſe to prove that death was owing only 
to a fear of it, and that no perſon would ever die who had a 
firm perſuaſion in that doctrine. He declared he was firmly 
perſwaded he ſhould never die himſelf, and defired that might 
be the teſt of the truth of his hypotheſis —However like the 
reſt of the world, he went the way of all mortals, and thereby 
overthrew all his arguments, which were, notwithſtanding, 
ingeniouſly wrote. | 


B 2 | Mr. 
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Mr. Afgill (page 3.) calls your judges 
modern Areopagitcs.---I am obliged to him 
for the term, the enly thing I, am indebted 
to him for, throughout his whole piece, as 
this enables me to put you in mind of one. 
piece of happineſs your Lordſhip enjoyed 
by living in modern rather than antient 
times. It was the cuſtom, you know, for 
the antient Athenian Areopagites to confine 
their culprits in diſmal caves hewn in the 
ſolid rock; inſtead of which, it was your: 
good fortune, my Lord, during the long: 
courſe of your trial, to have no other pri- 
fon than your own magnificent houſe, 
where, in place of the bare damp ground, 
happily your Lordſhip refed, (for under 
your then difagreeable circumftances, I will 
not take upon me to ſay ſlepi * on thrice 


driven down.” 


There is another piece of good fortune I 
cannot help reminding your Lordſhip of. 
Your friend Aſgill tells us (page 2.) that he 
had ſometimes pretty much buſineſs to da 
in St. Stephen's chapel, but that at length 
the plenitude of their power concurring 
with the extravagancy of their malice, his 
enemies drove him from thence. How 


happy 


635 
happy then is your Lordſhip, after being 
driven from C t and the preſence of your 
K---; diſmiſſed every employment you 
held, either civil or military; declared unfit 
ever to be reſtored; branded by the zuhu- 
man populace, with the mab-accuſation (as 
Mr. Afgi}l- terms it, page 43) of the want 
af courage; and driven, as it were, by the 
cruelty of your enemies, a v-g-b- nd about 
his M----y's dominions ; that you have not 
het been nen the n, but fortu- 
nately retain the igt and honour of a #*#% 


in EMA KAR 


Aſqgiff appeals (page 7.) to the public in 
your favour, and ſeems to tickle them with 
the epithet of partial, but artfully, the 
very leaf before, takes care to put them in 
too ill a humour to be pleaſed with it, by 
impudently calling them the meb, and aſ- 
ſerting that their judgment is never unin- 
fluenced. "0s 


Page 18, He fays, my Lord, that you 
« had no difficulty about going (to where 
the Prince had ordered you)” but that 
you conceived it right © to know firſt, 
« how you was to go, and next, where 


« you was to ffop, This, continues he, 
| might 
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« might be cautious, but why was it culpa- 
« ble?” What an arch villain ! He aſks this 
queſtion only for the ill-natured to reply, 
that you had been, already, /ufficiently ac- 
quainted how you was to go: and as to 
where you was to ſtop, it could be only de- 
termined, when you was tired in purſuit of 
your enemies, or they were flown beyond 
all reach. He then tells his readers (page 
19) that /ome of your officers thought 
« you might have advanced without this 
<« caution ; but if in theſe things (continues 
« he) L. G. had not a ſuperior judgement, 
« how came he to be commander in chief 
* of all the Britiſh forces ?” --- What an 
imputation, my Lord, on every officer then 
under the command of your Lordſhip ! 
Will not they, in their own vindication, 
naturally cry out, L. G. had not greater 
judgment (and the more irritated will ſay, 
had leſs courage) than many, very many 
« officers, much beneath him in point of 
« poſt.” Will not they alſo aſſert, my Lord, 
in anſwer to this infamous aſperſion, that 
on the unfortunate death of the Duke of 
Marlborough, you was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed him, not through merit, but ſeniority 
of rank alone; and that if this had not 

| _ 


(27) 
been the caſe, the queſtion might indeed 


have been aſked, «© HOW CAME HE 
TO BE COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF 
THE BRITISH FORCES ?” 


Mr. Aſgill mentions (page 21) your 
Lordſhip's paſſing within the reach of the 
French batteries, in order to go to his Se- 
rene Highneſs, as a proof of your courage ; 
thereby purpoſely giving occaſion, to your 
enemies to remark, that it was a much Jeſs 
dangerous ſtep than going to where the 
Prince had ordered you. 


He aſſerts (page 22) that “ you drew 
« your ſword, and ordered your men to 
« march, when you was told to advance 
* on account that the enemy were in diſor- 
« ger; and then he exclaims, Now, in 
« the name of wonder ! what could the 
« braveſt, or moſt ſteady man, have done 
« more ?'— Does not your Lordſhip ſee 
through this piece of villainy ? — Why he 
plainly puts it in the mouth of your foes, 
to ſay, that it would have been braver to 
have gone up to the enemy, BEFORE 


they had been put in diſorder. 


Page 
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Page 29. He ſays, But the moſt obs 
* vious, the moſt apparent make, was 
* the peremptory determining the motion 
« of the cavalry of the right wing, by the 
left, through the wood. The ſingle 
10 97//ake L. G. committed here, was his 
not falling into the miſtate. —What a 
jargon ! was ever any thing ſo perplexed ? 
my blood boils in your behalf, my Lord, 
at this fellow, for it was evidently and pal- 
pably wrote intentionally fo, in order that 
your Lordſhip's enemies might reprove 
him, by upbraiding him in his own words 
(page 3) that © his inveterate affection for 
* paradox ſurvives him, or rather ſurvives 
e jn him,” and that (page 6) * all who 
« pretend to aim at the diſquiſition of truth, 
&« take as many different ways, as the al- 
„ chymiſts dv to find gold, and very often 
« git h the like effect.” 


It would have fwelled my poſtſcript, my 
Lord, to more than the bulk of my letter, 
had I traced the ſubtleties, arts, and con- 
trivances, of this imp of Satan, this pre- 
tended friend { ſep by ſtep. I have, I think, 
however, ſufficiently detected this wolf in 

ſheeps 
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ſheeps cloathing ; and ſhall therefore only 
take a little notice of the extraordinary poſt- 
fſeript which he has publiſhed to the ſecond 
edition of his extraordinary Apologetical Ora- 
tion, and then conclude. 


« Clamour, ſays he, (page 42.) is in- 
« deed very laud, but clamour, Heaven be 
* praiſed, does not always laſt.” —It was 
your Lordſhip's great good fortune that 
clamour, by the mutability of Engliſh tem- 
pers, ſeemed, until this fellow publiſhed 
his artful raſcally oration, in reſpe& to 
yourſelf, happily /ulled afſeep. What a 
rogue in grain, then, my Lord, is this Aſ- 
gill! to rouſe that clamour, which, per- 
haps, would otherwiſe have never awoke— 
but he has confeſſed himſelf to have been a 
buſy-body, and now a buſy-ſpirit ; and, as 
he tells us (page 42.) Old habits are in- 


cc yeterate.” 


Page 43, He ſays, „the charge againſt 
« your Lordſhip was ſimply diſobedience of 
* orders from whatever motive that diſobe- 
«« dience aroſe; and that the want of courage 
* wasdextrouſly thrown in to make weight, 
« becauſe it was more odious than the charge.” 


* Here 
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Here he 1s at it again, my Lord; throw- 
ing anſwers into your enemies mouths. 
How, they will ſay, can cowardice be more 
odious than diſobedience of orders ? when 
the fellow has told us (page .) that © every 
* thing in military affairs depends upon 
* obedience; and that the breach of it is 
* therefore conſidered as the greateſt crime; 
* and as the greateſt crime, deſerves the 
* higheſt puniſhment.” Indeed (they will 
continue) he tells us, that not performing, and 
refuſing to obey, are two different things; 
but that is all ſtuff, all prevarication ! and 
the Court-martial, by their deciſion, plain- 
ly conſidered it as ſuch : otherwiſe no de- 
linquents would ever be puniſhed, as they 
might eafily ſcreen the latter under the 
appearance of the former. Beſides, was 
there ever ſuch a blockhead ? does not he 
tell us himſelf, in the poſtſcript (page 45.) 
that «© cowardice is a conſtitutional defect, 
« and more light than the charge?” but, to 
ſet him right, in reſpect to this article, let 
zs tell Him, that the ſcrutiny into his Lord- 
ſhip's courage was thrown in, to diſcover 
whether his diſobedience aroſe from cow- 
ardice, or (as has been ſuggeſted) from 


pique, 
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pique, reſentment, or what other mo- 
tive. Thus you ſee, my Lord, this Aſgill, 
by his artful weak arguments, and contra- 
ditions of himſelf, gives- an opportunity, 
to the malicious, to raiſe objeFrons, and 
give reaſons, that would have never been 


thought of, but for him, 


Page 44, He aſſerts, that “ your Lord- 


« ſhip's birth, ſervice, blood ſpilt in the 


« ſervice, riſe in the Britiſh army, and, 
* abgve all the command you then held, 


rendered any ſuggeſtions of cowardice 


« equally injurious and ridiculous.” Here 


again his Machiavilian art aſſiſts him; as 
he knows your Lordſhip's foes will natu- 
rally anſwer, that hiſtory furniſhes but too 
many inſtances of ſupreme commanders 
wanting courage ; and therefore that ſuch 
a ſuggeſtion, becauſe you was fir/t in command, 
1s neither injurious nor ridiculous. And 
that, perhaps, living inſtances might be 
found where a perſon had fought bravely, 
and fþrlt his blood in the ſervice, at one time, 
and unhappily behaved zncon/i/tently with 
true courage at another. 4 


C 2 Every 
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Every one muſt agree with him, my 
Lord, where he ſays (page 46.) © that 
« when you had ſuſtained, before your trial, 
« all that man could ſuſtain (and more in- 
« deed than moſt men) that you did not take 
* ſhame to yourſelf, nor ſeek ſhelter in man- 
« kind's compaſſion.” —But how extreme- 
ly ill does he uſe your Lordſhip in not alſo 
obſerving, that though you unfortunately 
appear guilty, more or leſs, (as Tim ſays) 
in the eyes of all the world, [myſelf in- 
deed excepted] yet you have the FORTI- 
TUDE even now, after your trial, to take 


no ſhame to your ſel}. 


How much does he wrong your Lord- 
ſhip in ſaying (page 46.) © after having 
« been ſtript of your employments and re- 
ce putation, that a/ you had left was your 
« life ?“ — It is well known your Lordſhip 
had left the only thing (in the opinion of 
the many) that can make life valuable, 
and that is—money.—Yes, my Lord, a 
little of that you had left; or the Scotch 
villa (as 1s reported) could never have been 
purchaſed by you, at the 7rifing ſum of 
TEN THOUSAND POUNDS; and I 


CON- 


(3) 

congratulate your Lordſhip that it is af- 
firmed, this is not a /xt4 part of bat you 
have left. — How ill, my Lord, has this 
Aſgill uſed you] much worſe than the 
world itſelf; for he not only ſtrips you of 
your employments, and your reputation. 
but moſt inhumanly reduces you to a very 
beggar. 


The laſt thing I ſhall take notice of, my 
Lord, is, where he affirms. (page 47.) to 
this effect: that by running the hazard of 
a trial, (and which you did voluntarily) 
that hazard, to ſay the leaſt of it, was not 
inferior to any to which you had been ex- 
poſed in the field. This is the deepeſt laid 
ſcheme in the whole of Aſgill's plot, and 
lays your Lordſhip entirely open to the ca- 
vils of the inyeterate cenſurers of your con- 
duct. What hazard (they will ſay), did his 
Lordſhip run? there was, he well knew, 
had he been found worthy of death, a 
loop-hole in the lw. big enough for him 
to creep out at, as being, when tried, no 
military ſubject. O faith] we canceive you 


now, maſter Aſgill; — © he run a hazard 


© not inferior to any he run in the field!“ 
true, 


"IS — — * — 
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true, true, we allow it, for, by the moſt 
ſtrict ſcrutiny, we cannot find he ran any 
(or ſcarce any) at all. What a blow is this, 
my Lord, to the opinion which, even, your 
enemies had of you before, viz. that how- 
ever ill · you behaved in the field, you acted 
like a man of ſpirit in demanding a trial ! 


As your Lordſhip has fixed upon a re- 
treat, and not where I adviſed you to in 
my Conſolatory Letter, it will be expected, 
before I finally conclude, that I ſhould ſay 
ſomething on that head, and remonſtrate to 
you the little regard you paid to the advice 
of ſo ſingular a friend, as I have approved 
myſelf to your Lordſhip. —Aſgill ſays (page 
42.) it is better to confeſs our faults than 
« attempt, like a Hicks's-hall ſollicitor, to 
c traverſe and avoid them.” — To this I 
agree, and frankly confeſs that my counſel 
was wrong: and that however clearly I 
have unravelled the cauſes of paſt events, 
that I had no penetration into furure ones, 
till your Lordſhip opened the view : or 7 
might as eaſily have perceived, as your 
Lordſhip, that Scotl--nd was the moſt eli- 


gible retreat. For as that c--nt-y will 
| likely 
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likely come into great play, by and by, 
(your Lordſhip knows what I mean) it was 
the moſt judicious ſcheme in nature to ſe- 
cure an extenſive Influence there; and 
which, your Lordſhip, with what you have 
left, will no doubt be able to effect. 


A SOL. | 
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CNET Soto 
SOLILOQUY 
OF A LATE 9 


ND C-MM-ND—R. 


On Auguſt 1, 1760. 


Hic dies mibi were feſtus atras 


Eximet curas, Ego nec tumultum, 
Nec mori per vim metuam. Hor. 


XEXEK G Us T's firſt day! thy ſweet return 

A I hail. 

rk Black tears no longer in my heart pre- 
vail 3 

Safe, undiſturb'd, in cool retreat at Kn—le, 

I pour'd out every paſſion of my ſoul, 

O my bleſt genius ! reſolute and ſtrong, 

To urge me diametrically wrong ; 

How have thy efforts now confirm'd my peace, 

And given all my apprehenſions eaſe ? 

That phantom honour haunts me now no more, 

Nor cowards terror, a Court-martial's pow'r! 


I thank 
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I thank thee juſtice for thy ſcales ſo even, 
Thy ſword unſheath'd, yet merciful as Heaven. 
Unfit to ſerve my country—nothing new; 
Io ſerve my King—as ready and as true. 
To ſerve my ſelf—no ſentence can prevent; 
Self-preſervation my unfailing bent ; 
To this great law, firſt, and for ever, true, 
The whole obedience of my life is due. 
Shown oft in prudent diſtance from the ſlain, 
But moſt conſpicuous on M-nd-n's plain 
There, by a firm fix'd daſtardneſs of heart, 
Where honour, virtue, glory had no part, 
My life, my all, was till preſerv'd my own, 
And who can life reſtore when once *tis gone ? 


Let Ferdinand a hero ſtill appear, 
And Britiſh trophies of his vict'ry wear, 
Like Czfar bold, let Granby's valour too, 
Cover his noble head with laurels due. 
Let Wolfe receive the honours of his death, 
Let Townſhend merit to his lateſt breath; 
Be ev'ry ſquadron, as their leaders, brave, 
Their reputation, and their country fave ? 
Envy I ſcorn, miſtaken paſſion ! vile ! 
At ſuch exploits my only care to ſmile. 
They fight, and conquer, bleed and die for me, 
From orders, expectation, action free. 


Oh! I ſhall ne'er forget my anxious mind, 
When G- ge to my requeſt a trial ſign'd. 
F—1 not to know how merciful his graces, 


When all he took from S——lle were his places, 
D And 


(ab 
And left his name but gradually to ror, 
All faults in Engliſh anger ſoon forgot ; 
Thus in the lateſt records doom'd to ſtain 
The faithful memoirs of a glorious reign. 


Artful I ſtrove to win my judges hearts, 
No ſtranger to their piety or parts. 
Religious power I civilly diſown'd, 
To honour bow'd with reverence profound, 
There rais'd my hopes, there plac'd my confi- 

dence, 

For honour is, all truth, all right, all ſenſe. 
What tho who honour more than oaths revere 
Do Baal to Elijah's God prefer? 
I ſpoke my ſelf—afraid of preſent blame, 
Appealing to that proſtituted name ; 
A name of wond'rous force to ſcreen a lye, 
And ſhade th* omniſcience of the Deity. 


Was not my Aid du Camp inſtructed right? 
His piſtols charging, he prepared for fight. 
At head of Inniſkilling, or of Bland, 

No matter which—I ſtood with ſword in hand. 
While SI--per, pur-blind to my zealous care, 
Believ'd me pale and trembling thro! fear, 


One queſtion hurt me, had the cavalry, 
If moving when the Prince firſt ſent to me, 
In time the infantry, ſo preſs'd, ſuſtain'd ? 
Ihey had—and I ſuperior glory gain'd. 


Such 
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Such glory, prelude to more martial toils ! 
A life like mine of all its comfort ſpoils ; 
The honours which that day I might have won, 
A forfeiture to the next morrow's ſun ; 
Had only added danger, loſs, diſgrace, 
Perhaps my being O this better place! 


Oft then as this fair morning's annual light, 
Undraws the gloomy curtains of the night, 
With pleaſing images, and grateful eye, 

My goddeſs SAFETY ! to thy ſhrine Pll fly. 
There each offenſive weapon conſecrate; 

To war and warriors ſwear eternal hate, 
Forget employments, titles, noble race ; 

My King, my country——every hope deface. 
I, S—th, and H—th—m here will vegetate 
A quiet, harmleſs, ſafe triumvirate. 


Thus ig nes fatui, meteors of the earth, 
To flat'lent exhalations owe their birth. 
Sparkle in miſts, thoſe they ſhould guide, betray, 
Taking the lead, and ſure to lead aſtray, 

Void of all uſeful light, all real fire, 
To the ſame mud from which they roſe retire, [ 
In vapour, ſilence, and in ſtink expire. 


1 


The ſame Day with this Poſtſcript, &c. was 
publiſhed, (price one Shilling.) 


. A New Edition (being the Seventh of 
the Conſolatory Letter to a Noble 
Lord, late in the Military Service. 


*.* This Pamphlet contains ſome re- 
markable Anecdotes of his Lordſhip's for- 
mer Conduct both in E-gl-nd and I--1-nd, 
never before printed; and illuſtrates his be- 
haviour at the battle of M-nd-n, and the 
principal occurrences in the uo printed 
Trials, in a quite different light from what 
they have hitherto been taken. 


There is alſo in this Seventh Edition ſome 
ſingular new Anecdotes, and large Correc- 
tions, Alterations, and Additions, not in 


any of the former Impreſſions. 


„Never more be Officer of mine.” 


* 
— 


— 


— O now, for ever ! 
Farewel the plumed Troop, and the big Wars; 
The Spirit: ſtirring Drum, the Ear-piercing Fife, 
The Royal Banner, and all Duality, 
Pride, Pomp, and Circumſtance of glorious War, 
Farewel : for $-----lle's Occupations gone. 
SHAKESPEAR, 


London, printed for 8. Hooper, near the New Church, 
in the Strand, and J. Williams, upon Ludgate-hill. 
(Price One Shilling.) 


